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CHAPTER  I 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 


This  study  involves  an  investigation  of  possible 
relationships  between  the  concept  of  interna I -external 
control  of  reinforcement  as  a  personality  dimension 
studied  by  Rotter  (1966)  and  the  construct  of  field 
independence-dependence  developed  by  Witkin,  Dyk,  Faterson, 
Goodenough,  and  Karp  (1962).     Possible  relationships  between 
these  two  areas  were  investigated  by  an  analysis  of  per- 
formance on  an  experimental  task  by  persons  identified  by 
test  procedures  for  their  positions  on  the  internal-ex- 
ternal and  field  independence-dependence  dimensions.  The 
only  preliminary  study  available  to  this  writer  specifically 
involving  the  question  of  possible  relationships  between 
the  two  dimensions  is  Rotter's  (1966)  finding  of  no  sig- 
nificant correlation  between  the  I-E  scale  (developed  to 
measure  the  internal-external  continuum)  and  the  Gottschaldt 
Figures  Test,  which  was  modified  by  Witkin  (1950)  into  the 
Embedded  Figures  Test  as  a  major  test  of  field  independence. 
However,  this  study  did  not  involve  an  analysis  of  behavior 
in  any  experimental  setting  designed  to  test  the  question  of 
behavioral  relationships  as  a  fxanction  of  internal-external 
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control  and  field  independence-dependence.     Before  discussing 
specific  methods  in  the  present  attempt  to  study  possible 
relationships  between  the  two  constructs,  a  review  of  the 
nature  and  experimental  history  of  the  two  dimensions  seems 
helpful.    After  such  a  review,  some  logical  and  theoretical 
commonalities  between  the  dimensions  become  evident  and 
the  background  for  the  generation  of  specific  hypotheses 
in  the  present  study  is  clarified. 

The  history  of  the  concept  of  field  independence- 
dependence  in  its  earlier  stages  involved  studies  such 
as  those  by  Witkin  (1949)  and  Witkin  and  Asch  (1948a  and 
1948b)  of  the  effects  of  body  position  and  changing  or 
absent  reference  points  on  perception  of  verticality. 
Studies  in  this  general  tradition  were  later  integrated 
in  a  major  work  by  Witkin  et  al.  (1962).     These  early  studies 
suggested  that  there  are  great  individual  differences  in 
the  degree  to  which  persons  are  able  to  overcome  or  ig- 
nore a  context  or  reference  system  in  making  perceptual 
judgments  of  many  sorts.     Some  persons  appeared  quite  able 
to  overcome  a  context  within  which  a  perceptual  task  was 
embedded  and  to  make  judgments  in  a  manner  relatively 
independent  of  the  contextual  factors.     Other  persons 
found  it  quite  difficult  to  approach  the  task  independently 
of  its  context  and  to  differentiate  between  task  factors 
and  contextual  factors.     Such  persons  made  perceptual 
judgments  that  appeared  to  be  highly  swayed  by,  and  fused 
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with,  the  contextual  properties  of  the  task.    As  evidence 
kept  building  toward  an  apparent  dimension  along  which 
persons  could  be  distributed  according  to  the  ease  with 
which  they  could  overcome  embedding  contexts  in  their 
approach  to  perceptual  tasks,  the  term  field  independent 
came  to  be  used  to  describe  those  persons  for  whom  em- 
bedding   contexts  were  more  easily  overcome.     The  term 
field  dependent  was  reserved  for  those  persons  for  whom 
overcoming  an  embedding  context  appeared  more  difficult. 

Some  of  the  major  tests  used  in  assessing  the  field 
independence  dimension  have  been  the  rod  and  frame  test 
(RFT),  the  tilting  room-tilting  chair  test  (TRTC),  the 
body  adjustment  test  (BAT),  and  the  embedded  figures 
test  (EFT).     The  RFT,  the  TRTC,  and  to  some  extent  the 
BAT  all  use  various  forms  of  the  general  principle  of 
varying  body  position  or  environmental  contexts  relative 
to  verticality  and  assessing  the  degree  to  which  persons 
are  swayed  by  contextual  cues  and/or  body  position  in 
making  judgments  estimating  true  verticality.     The  EFT 
is  a  derivation  of  the  Gottschaldt  Figures  in  which 
colors  and  more  complex  line  patterns  are  used  to  pro- 
vide a  context  for  a  simpler  figure  hidden  within  that 
context.     There  are  twenty-four  figures  in  the  complete 
EFT  (Witkin,  1950).    A  short  form  using  the  first  twelve 
figures  correlates  in  the  high  .90's  with  the  full  form, 
making  possible  a  highly  reliable    (and  often  more  practical) 
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estimate  of  field  independence  as  approached  by  the  EFT 
(Jackson,  1956).     Intercorrelations  in  the  .50's  and  .60's 
between  the  various  tests  of  field  independence  suggest 
that  there  is  considerable  common  variance  that  can 
apparently  be  attributed  to  the  factor  of  overcoming  an 
embedding  context. 

Before  describing  later  studies  and  extensions  of 
work  with  the  field  independence  dimension,  some  possible 
relationships  of  field  independence  work  to  other  studies 
of  perceptual  functioning  will  be  briefly  discussed. 
One  of  Thurstone's  (1944)  factor  analytically  derived 
aspects  of  perceiving  has  been  called  a  flexibility  of 
closure  dimension.     Studies  such  as  that  by  Goodman  (1960) 
indicate  significant  correlations  between  one  of  the  tests 
used  by  Thur stone  as  a  measure  of  flexibility  of  closure 
and  both  EFT  and  RFT  scores.     Further,  a  study  by  Gardner, 
Jackson,  and  Messick  (1960)  involved  the  factor  analysis 
of  a  large  number  of  perceptual  and  other  tests  including 
the  EFT,  RFT,  and  two  tests  measuring  the  flexibility  of 
closure  dimension.     The  two  tests  devised  to  measure  field 
independence  were  found  to  load  on  the  same  factor  as  did 
the  tests  for  the  flexibility  of  closure  dimension.  Podell 
and  Phillips  (1959)  have  isolated  a  cluster  or  correlation 
group  labeled  spatial  decontextualization  that  involves 
two  of  Thurstone's  flexibility  of  closure  tests  as  well  as 
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the  EFT.    All  these  studies  suggest  some  similarity  be- 
tween the  concepts  of  field  independence  and  flexibility 
of  closure. 

Longenecker  (1956)  and  Jackson  (1955)  conducted 
studies  that  seemed  to  suggest  that  the  ability  to  resist 
a  distracting  context  might  be  another  way  of  describing 
field  independence.     Longenecker  found  significant  a 
correlation  of  EFT  scores  and  scores  on  the  Holtzman 
Form  Recognition  Test.     Jackson  found  a  significant 
correlation  between  EFT  scores  and  the  ability      (in  an 
auditory  task)  to  identify  words  over  a  noise  background. 
This  relationship  was  significant  for  men,  but  not  for 
women.    However,  Karp  (1953)  compared  performance  on 
tasks  specifically  involving  the  ability  to  separate  a 
task  from  an  embedding  context  (EFT,  BAT,  and  RFT)  with 
four  tasks  specifically  involving  the  ability  to  separate 
items  from  a  distracting  context.    A  factor  analysis  of 
these  test  results  indicated  a  high  common  loading  of 
EFT,  BAT,  and  RFT  on  one  factor,  with  the  distraction 
tests  loading  commonly  on  another  factor.     It  thus  appears 
that  the  ability  to  overcome  an  embedding  context  involves 
a  somewhat  different  process  than  overcoming  a  distracting 
context. 

In  Brunswik's  classical  work  with  perceptual  con- 
stancies, persons  for  whom  constancy  effects  were  least 
appeared  to  be  those  having  the  ability  to  separate  the 
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characteristics  of  a  specific  stimulus  from  other  stimuli 
in  the  same  dimension.     Brunswik  (1944)  described  such 
persons  as  having  an  analytical  attitude.     Other  persons 
were  described  as  more  globally  oriented,  reacting  more 
on  the  basis  of  common  characteristics  of  a  stimulus  di- 
mension than  in  terms  of  specific  qualities  of  specific 
stimuli.     The  differences  in  perceptual  approach  pointed 
out  by  Brunswik  seem  quite  similar  to  the  later  con- 
ceptualization of  field  independence-dependence.  A 
number  of  studies  involving  perceptual  constancy  designs 
and  various  measures  of  field  independence  have  been 
undertaken  to  test  possible  relationships,  but  in  general 
the  results  have  not  been  very  conclusive.     Perhaps  a 
study  by  Perez  (1955)  offers  an  explanation,  Perez 
suggests  that  instructions  that  encourage  an  analytical 
attitude  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  facilitate 
the  operation  of  this  perceptual  style  in  those  persons 
having  the  capacity  for  such  an  approach.     In  other  words, 
the  capacity  for  adopting  an  analytical  attitude  does 
not  ensure  that  this  approach  will  be  utilized,  but 
rather  the  adoption  of  the  approach  seems  heavily  in- 
fluenced by  situational  factors.     However,  when  instructions 
in  various  ways  imply  that  an  analytical  approach  would 
be  more  effective,  field  dependent  persons  are  less  able 
than  field  independent  persons  to  adopt  such  an  approach. 
Thus,  although  situational  factors  appear  important,  there 
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seems  to  be  some  relationship  between  Brunswik's  analytical 
versus  global  distinction  and  the  field  independence- 
dependence  concept.     Future  studies  would  be  more  clear  if 
workers  would  attend  to  the  finding  of  Perez  relative  to 
the  role  of  situational  factors  in  studies  of  this  nature. 

Now  that  some  relationships  between  field  independence 
and  several  other  approaches  to  perceptual  styles  have  been 
indicated,  some  extensions  of  the  field  independence  con- 
cept into  other  research  areas  may  be  examined.    Four  broad 
and  recently  emphasized  areas  seem  to  be  child  development 
and  body  image,  cognitive  and  intellectual  functions,  psycho- 
pathology  and  defenses,  and  social  independence  and  social 
pressure  studies.     It  is  the  last-mentioned  area  that  will 
bear  most  directly  on  the  present  research  problem,  but 
before  turning  to  it  the  other  three  areas  will  be  mentioned. 

In  the  area  of  child  development  and  body  image, 
Witkin  et  al.  (1952)  find    that,  as  age  increases,  a  trend 
towards  more  field  independence  (psychological  differentiation) 
occurs.     Longitudinal  studies  by  Witkin  (1965)  show  further 
that  persons  seem  to  hold  their  relative  positions  on  the 
field  independence  dimension  while  increasing  in  age.  For 
example,  test-retest  correlations  using  the  RFT  at  various 
retest  ages  are  as  follows:  r.=  .75  between  age  10  and  14; 
r.=  .80  between  age  10  and  17;  r.=  .66  between  age  10  and 
24;  and  r.=  .93  between  age  17  and  24.     Retest  correlations 
for  articulation  of  body  concept  scores  were  of  the  same 
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order  of  magnitude  as  the  RFT  results,  and  were  also 
reflective  of  a  trend  towards  more  articulation  as 
age  increases  (in  terms  of  over-all  group  means). 
Bauman  (1951)  obtained  test-retest  correlations  of  .84 
for  RFT  scores  and  .86  for  articulation  of  body  concept 
scores  using  a  three  year  test-retest  interval  with 
adult  subjects. 

Fisher  and  Cleveland  (1958)  have  studied  differences 
in  definition  of  body  boundaries  in  relationship  to  many 
areas  of  psychological  functioning.     These  workers  use 
as  an  index  of  body  boundary  definiteness  a  barrier  score 
based  on  content  analysis  of  Rorschach  or  Koltzman  ink- 
blot responses.     In  general,  barrier  responses  imply  the 
suggestion  of  a  definite  object  or  peripheral  layer  that 
separates  an  organism  from  the  environment,  for  example, 
a  bear-skin  rug.     In  contrast  to  a  barrier  response  would 
be  a  penetration  response,  or  a  response  suggesting  either 
a  penetration  of  body  boundaries  or  considerable  ambiguity 
in  conceptualizing  where  body  ends  and  environment  begins. 
It  has  been  found  that  women  with  high  barrier  scores  are 
more  field  independent  than  those  with  lower  barrier  scores. 
There  seems  to  be  a  statistically  nonsignificant  trend  in 
the  same  direction  for  men.     However,  human  figure  drawings 
by  men  when  scored  by  Machover's  system  were  significantly 
related  to  barrier  scores  in  the  predicted  fashion,  but 
this  relationship  did  not  hold  for  women.    While  there  does 
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seem  to  be  a  relationship  between  measures  of  field  in- 
dependence and  differences  in  perception  of  body  boundary 
def initeness,  a  complicating  sex  factor  precludes  an  easy 
and  direct  interpretation  at  this  time.     Given  the  relative 
crudeness  of  measuring  devices  in  body  boundary  research 
at  the  present  time,  clear  interpretations  should  not  be 
expected. 

Various  studies  have  explored  the  possible  role  of 
the  field  independence  dimension  in  the  area  of  intellectual 
functioning.     There  appears  to  be  some  positive  degree  of 
correlation  between  WISC  IQ  score  and  relative  field  in- 
dependence (Witkin,  1965).  Numerous  factor  analytic  studies 
(Witkin  et  al.,  1962)  suggest  quite  strongly  that  the  re- 
lationship of  field  independence  to  intellectual  test 
score  is  borne  largely  by  a  frequently  replicated  cluster 
involving  block  design,  picture  completion,  and  object 
assembly.     Correlations  of  other  subtest  clusters  such 
as  information,  comprehension,  and  vocabulary,  or  arith- 
metic, digit  span,  and  coding  to  indices  of  field  independence 
all  are  insignificant. 

Other  aspects  of  cognitive  functioning  have  shown 
some  relationship  to  field  independence.     Guilford  (1957), 
in  a  series  of  factor  analyses  of  intellectual  tasks,  has 
defined  a  factor  of  adaptive  flexibility.     Tasks  involving 
this  factor  require  that  obvious  organizations  or  contexts 
be  overcome.     A  factor  analytic  study  by  Karp  (1963)  found 
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that  the  adaptive  flexibility  tasks  and  the  field  in- 
dependence indices  loaded  on  the  same  factor.  Performance 
on  insight  tasks  has  also  been  found  to  relate  to  field 
independence  (Karris,  as  reported  in  Witkin  et  al.,  1962). 
These  results  are  among  the  most  convincing  in  demon- 
strating a  relationship  between  field  independence  and 
cognitive  functioning,  as  only  one  of  thirteen  of  the 
more  field  independent  persons  in  the  study  failed  to 
solve  both  of  two  insight  problems  used,  while  only  two 
of  thirteen  of  the  most  field  dependent  persons  were  able 
to  "Solve  both  insight  problems. 

Another  source  of  evidence  for  the  relationship  of 
perceptual  style  to  cognitive  is  found  in  studies  of 
Einstellung  or  set-breaking  problems.     Fenchel  (1958) 
found  a  correlation  of  .36  between  EFT  score  and  short- 
ness of  time  to  solution  of  an  Einstellung  problem. 
Newbigging  (1954)  foxind  that  the  ability  to  reverse 
perspectives  on  figures  such  as  Schroeder's  stair  and 
others  is  related  to  field  independence.     Guetzkow  (1951) 
investigated  set-breaking  ability  and  also  susceptivity 
to  set,  and  confirms  in  general  a  relationship  between 
field  independence  and  set-breaking  ability.     In  a  clever 
study  involving  attitudes  as  an  established  set,  Linton 
(1952)  showed  that  field  dependent  persons  tended  more 
than  field  independent  persons  to  let  established  attitudes 
interfere  with  a  new  organization  of  material.     In  other 
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words,  field  independent  persons  were  less  influenced  by 
an  established  attitude  system  as  an  embedding  context 
that  would  decrease  effectiveness  in  performance  on  a 
task  that  conflicted  with  the  established  context. 

There  have  been  interesting  developments  in  studies 
of  the  role  of  the  field  independence  dimension  in  the 
area  of  reaction  to,  and  defenses  against,  psychological 
stress.    Although  the  studies  are  not  categorically 
definitive,  there  is  strong  evidence  that  field  dependence 
is  a  very  commonly  found  characteristic  of  alcoholic 
persons  (Karp,  Witkin,  and  Goodenough,  1965).     This  is 
interpreted  as  consistent  with  the  view  of  alcoholism 
as  a  relatively  undifferentiated  and  global  reaction  to 
stress.     Other  studies  (cited  in  Witkin,  1965)  suggest  that 
obesity,  asthma,  and  ulcer  conditions  (problems  traditionally 
viewed  as  involving  dependency  as  a  major  dynamic)  all  re- 
late to  field  dependence.     Studies  by  Zukmann  (1957), 
Korchin  (reported  in  Witkin,  1965),  and  Soil  (1963)  have 
found  field  dependence  to  be  common  among  persons  with 
hysterical  defense  systems,  an  emphasis  on  denial,  and 
cardiac  complaints.     Defenses  such  as  denial  and  hysterical 
somatization  are  again  commonly  conceptualized  as  rather 
global  and    nondif f erentiated  reactions.     In  contrast, 
Jannucci  (1964)  and  Korchin  (reported    in  Witkin,  1965) 
found  persons  displaying  well-defined  and  specific  paranoid 
systems,  obsessive-compulsive  patterns,  and  specific  anxiety 
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signs  to  be  relatively  field  independent.    A  study  by 
Bertini,  Lewis,  and  Witkin  (1964)  found  that,  in  an  in- 
duced hypnotic-like  state,  field  dependent  persons  had 
more  vivid  and  frequent  hallucinatory  experiences  than 
was  the  case  with  relatively  field  independent  persons. 
A  study  by  Silverman,  Cohen,  Shmavonian,  and  Greenberg 
(1961)  found  "ego  weakening"  more  prevalent  in  field 
dependent  persons  under  conditions  of  sensory  isolation, 
and  that  imagery  of  field  dependent  persons  tended  more 
to  be  related  to  outside  sources. 

Before  moving  to  another  research  area,  some  im- 
plications of  the  field  independence  concept  for  theraputic 
change  will  be  mentioned.    Witkin  (1965)  reports  that 
field  dependent  persons  are  often  regarded  as  poor  can- 
didates for  psychotherapy,  and  as  a  result  are  often 
referred  for  other  therapies,  or  perhaps  none  at  all. 
Witkin  proposes  that  field  dependent  and  field  independent 
persons  may  approach  psychotherapy  with  different  ex- 
pectancies.    Specifically,  a  field  dependent  person  might 
tend  more  to  perceive  the  therapist  as  responsible  for 
changes,  and  might  react  more  on  the  basis  of  placebo 
effects.    A  more  field  independent  person  might  be  more 
cautious  in  the  development  of  a  relationship  with  the 
therapist,  and  might  tend  to  resist  the  therapist  more 
in  many  ways.     Witkin  points  out,  however,  that  a  highly 
differentiated  (field  independent)  person  does  not  have  a 
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necessary  advantage  in  terms  of  potential  for  psycho- 
theraputic  change  if  his  analytical  approach  is  extremely 
fixed  and  rigid.     In  view  of  the  data  cited  above  regarding 
the  relative  stability  of  differentiation  level  within 
age  groups  over  time,  Witkin  (1965)  proposes  that  ex- 
treme shifts  in  field  independence  as  a  function  of 
psychotheraputic  intervention  should  not  be  expected. 
Witkin  (1965)  further  reviews  several  studies  that  in- 
dicate stability  in  perceptual  approach  even  under  in- 
ducements for  change  such  as  drugs,  electroconvulsive 
shock,  and  hypnosis.     Bauman  (1951)  reports  no  differences 
in  test-retest  stability  over  a  three  year  period  in 
comparisons  involving  one  group  that  underwent  major 
changes  in  life  circumstances  (marriage,  divorce,  and 
psychotherapy)  and  another  group  not  experiencing  these 
sorts  of  changes. 

Turning  now  to  the  area  of  field  independence  in 
relation  to  social  identity  and  social  pressure,  Witkin 
et  al.  (1962,  page  134)  make    the  general  prediction 
that  persons  at  a  relatively  field  independent  position 
'•would  be  capable  of  functioning  with  relatively  little 
need  for  guidance  and  support  from  others.     In  contrast, 
lack  of  a  developed  sense  of  separate  identity  would 
foster  a  need  for  guidance  from  others  in  many  situations." 
Studies  in  a  variety  of  conditions  all  support  this  general 
hypothesis.     For  example,  Konstadt  and  Forman  (1965)  showed 
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that  field  dependent  children,  when  faced  with  a  difficult 
task,  looked  up  at  the  examiner  about  twice  as  often  as 
more  field  independent  children,    Messick  and  Damarin 
(1964)  found  that  field  dependent  persons  showed  more  in- 
cidental learning  when  the  incidental  material  consisted 
of  human  faces.     Both  these  studies  suggest  that  field 
dependent  persons  look  more  than  field  independent  persons 
for  cues    to  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  other  persons 
as  anchoring  values.     Linton  (1955)  found  that,  in  an 
autokinetic  light  situation,  field  dependent  persons  were 
more  highly  influenced  by  the  suggestions  of  a  planted 
confederate  concerning  the  movement  of  the  light  than 
were  more  field  independent  persons. 

Bell  (1955)  used  Riesman's  (1950)    theoretical  pro- 
posals in  developing  scales  to  measure  attitudes  relative 
to  inner-directedness  (for  example,  concern  for  com- 
petence, ascendency,  creativity,  independence,  and  achieve- 
ment) and  other-directedness  (for  example,  concern  for 
security,  cooperation,  social  approval,  and  responsive- 
ness to  conformity  pressure).     He  then  administered  such 
scales  as  well  as  the  Witkin  perceptual  tests  to  a  group 
of  college  students.    A  correlation  of  .49  was  observed 
between  a  total  attitude  score  and  indices  of  field  in- 
dependence, implying  a  relationship  between  relative  field 
independence  and  relative  inner-directedness.     Rosner  (1956) 
used  the  EFT  and  an  Asch-type  social  pressure  situation,  and 
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found  that  conf ormers were  more  field  dependent  than  non- 
conformers.    Rudin  and  Stagner  (1958)  used  a  test  in  which 
a  person  is  asked  to  imagine  himself  in  a  variety  of  con- 
texts.    The  more  field  dependent  persons  tended  to  show 
greater  variation  in  self -descriptions  in  the  various 
imagined  contexts.     Stark,  Parker,  and  Iverson  (1959) 
also  showed  that  examiner  attitude  (threatening  or  en- 
hancing) modified  the  performance  of  field  independent 
persons  very  little,  while  relatively  field  dependent 
persons  varied  considerably  in  performance  depending  on 
examiner  attitude. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  relatively  field  independent 
person  relies  less  upon  other  persons  for  guidance  and 
feedback  in  terms  of  establishing  personal  identity, 
social  attitudes,  and  personal  performance  goals.  In 
contrast,  field  dependent  persons  are  relatively  more 
concerned  with  external  standards  and  opinions  as 
anchoring  values  for  setting  personal  standards.  This 
principle  is  applied  rather  directly  in  the  formulation 
of  hypotheses  for  the  present  study.     Before  turning  to 
such  hypotheses,  a  review  of  research  relative  to  Rotter's 
(1966)  conceptualization  of  the  internal-external  con- 
trol of  reinforcement  dimension  will  be  presented. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  dimension  of  internal- 
external  control.  Rotter  (1966)  is  concerned  with  various 
possible  expectancies  that  persons  may  have  regarding 
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things  that  they  do  or  have  done  to  them.  Specifically, 
a  person  who  sees  things  that  happen  to  him  largely  to 
be  a  function  of  his  ability  in  meeting  challenges  would 
be  characterized  as  holding  an  internal  control  expectancy. 
By  contrast,  a  person  who  felt  that  most  things  that 
happened  to  him  were  the  result  of  fate,  luck,  or  external 
social  forces  would  be  said  to  hold  an  external  control 
expectancy.    Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  a  person  really  possesses  internal  control  over  what 
happens  to  him  or  really  is  manipulated  by  fate  or  social 
forces,  there  seem  to  be  significant  differences  in  some 
important  behavioral  areas  depending  on  whether  a  person 
expects  or  feels  that  he  is  internally  or  externally 
controlled.    After  a  description  of  the  development  of 
a  scale  to  measure  the  internal-external  dimension,  studies 
of  behavioral  differences  given  different  positions  on 
the  internal-external  scale  will  be  cited  as  strong  and 
sometimes  striking  evidence  for  the  construct  validity 
of  the  internal -external  control  distinction. 

Passing  through  various  stages  of  development  and 
sophistication  (described  in  Rotter,  1966),  the  internal- 
external  scale  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  I-E  scale) 
now  consists  of  29  items,  23  of  which  are  scored  on  the 
I-E  dimension,  and  six  of  which  are  filler  items.  The 
present  items  in  the  I-E  scale  have  passed  many  item 
selection  tests,  including  the  discarding  of  items  that 
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correlate  with  social  desirability  items.  Correlations 
of  the  I-E  scale  with  measures  of  intelligence  are  also 
nonsignificant  with  the  one  exception  of  a  study  by 
Cardi  (1962),  who  found  a  slight  relationship  of  internal- 
ness  to  intellectual  measure  score  for  females,  but  not 
males.     Reliability  estimates  for  the  I-E  scale  range 
from  r=.60  through  .83.    Rotter  (1966)  scores  the  I-E 
scale  in  terms  of  number  of  external  choices,  with  de- 
creasing scores  reflecting  a  higher  internal  position. 
In  the  present  study,  scoring  will  be  directly  for  the 
number  of  internal  choices.    Adams-Webber  (1963)  and 
Cardi  (1962)  used  story  completion  tasks  and  semi- 
structured  interview  ratings  respectively  to  show  that 
alternative  means  are  available  for  measuring  the  I-E 
dimension,  since  in  both  studies  the  techniques  related 
well  to  I-E  scale  scores.     Crandall,  Kdkovsky,  and  Preston 
(1962),  Battle  and  Rotter  (1963),  and  Bailer  (1961)  have 
also  developed  techniques  for  measuring  the  I-E  variable 
in  children  with  projective  devices  and  questionnaires 
pitched  at  the  correct  levels. 

Turning  from  aspects  of  test  construction  of  the 
I-E  scale  to  early  studies  of  possible  relationships  of 
the  I-E  variable  to  performance  on  experimental  tasks, 
Phares  (1957)  found  that  increments  and  decrements  in 
ratings  of  expectancy  for  success  on  the  experimental  task 
were  greater  v/hen  subjects  perceived  the  task  as  involving 
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their  skill  rather  than  chance  factors.    A  fixed  order  of 
partial  reinforcement  was  used,  and  half  the  subjects  were 
told  that  the  task  (color  and  line  length  matching)  was 
so  difficult  that  it  largely  depended  on  chance  factors 
for  individual  scores,  while  the  other  half  were  instructed 
that  skill  was  the  important  factor  in  determining  success 
on  the  task.    Reinforcements  under  skill  conditions  were 
more  potent  in  modifying  future  expectancies  for  success 
than  were  reinforcements  under  chance  instructions.  Another 
important  study  by  James  and  Rotter  (1958)  seems  to  call 
into  question  the  assumed  relationship  between  partial 
versus  1007o  reinforcement  and  extinction  curves.     In  this 
study,  instructions  were  phrased  as  "skill  involved"  to 
some  subjects,  and  as  "chance  determined"  to  others. 
These  groups  were  divided  up  into  507,  and  100%  reinforce- 
ment groups.     Extinction  (defined  as  stating  an  expectancy 
of  success  at  one  or  zero  on  a  ten  point  scale  for  three 
consecutive  trials)  took  longer  \ander  partial  reinforce- 
ment conditions  only  for  the  group  under  "chance"  in- 
structions.   Under  "skill"  conditions,  the  trials  to 
extinction  were  longer  for  100%  reinforcement  conditions. 
These  results  suggest  that,  the  greater  the  reinforcement 
ratio  under  skill  orientation,  the  longer  it  takes  a  per- 
son to  admit  that  he  cannot  perform  successfully  when  he 
was  previously  doing  so.     This  important  finding  was  veri- 
fied by  Rotter,  Liverant,  and  Crowne  (1961)  and  calls  into 
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question  the  interpretation  of  many  human  learning  studies 
in  which  the  variable  of  skill  versus  chance  orientation 
remains  unassessed.     Further,  Bennion  (1961)  demonstrated 
that  the  more  the  reinforcement  sequence  varies  from  50-50, 
the  less  the  subject  is  likely  to  perceive  the  task  as 
chance  controlled.     In  a  well-designed  study,  Phares 
(1962)  also  shov/ed  that  persons  who  perceive  the  task 
to  be  a  function  of  their  skill  are  much  more  likely  to 
sharpen  their  performance  and  learn  adaptive  contingencies 
relative  to  task  performance  than  are  persons  who  perceive 
the  task  as  chance  controlled.     This  study  is  an  excellent 
demonstration  of  differences  in  motivation  to  learn  as  a 
fxanction  of  perceived  internal  versus  external  control. 

Turning  to  other  studies  of  construct  validity 
involving  the  I-E  variable,  several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  relate  I-E  position  to  social  class.  Studies 
by  Rotter  (1966)  and  Gore  and  Rotter  (1963)  involved 
relatively  homogeneous  college  populations  and  failed 
to  find  significant  trends  of  I-E  relationship  to  social 
class.    However,  the  relatively  homogeneous  nature  of  these 
populations  does  not  seem  an  optimal  test  of  the  question. 
In  a  study  involving  both  Caucasian  and  Negro  sixth  and 
eighth  graders.  Battle  and  Rotter  (1963)  did  get  evidence 
for  increased  internalness  with  higher  social  class,  as 
well  as  a  significant  interaction  of  race  by  social  class 
in  which  lower  class  Negroes  were  more  external  than  lower 
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class  Caucasians  and  middle  class  Negroes.     This  study 
also  found  that  the  more  intelligent  of  the  lower  class 
Negroes  were  among  the  more  externally  oriented. 

Although  the  evidence  is  not  altogether  clear,  there 
seems  to  be  some  tendency  for  relatively  internal  persons 
to  show  more  achievement  motivation  than  externally 
oriented  persons.      Efran  (1963)  found  tloat  internals 
tended  more  than  externals  to  forget  failures,  implying 
a  defensive  role  in  the  forgetting  process.     It  is  also 
possible  that  persons  with  high  achievement  motivation 
would  defensively  adopt  an  external  orientation  as  a 
protection  against  self-blame  in  case  of  failure.  In 
a  fairly  uncontrolled  study,  Franklin  (1963)  found  I-E 
position  to  support  15  of  17  predicted  relationships 
between  I-E  position  and  achievement  motivation,  using 
as  data  reported  evidence  of  achievement  motivation. 
Rotter  and  Mulry  (1965)  found  that,  under  "skill"  con- 
ditions, internals  were  more  involved  in  the  task  than 
were  externals  when  decision  time  on  a  line  judging  task 
was  used  as  a  measure  of  involvement.     These  studies 
suggest  a  possible  role  of  increased  achievement 
motivation  in  relatively  internal  persons,  but  the  evidence 
at  this  point  is  hardly  conclusive. 

Another  area  of  research  relative  to  the  construct 
validation  of  the  I-E  scale  is  in  studies  of  attempts  to 
control  or  modify  one's  environment.    Using  a  scale  quite 
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similar  to  the  I-E  scale,  Seeman  and  Evans  (1962)  found 
that  the  more  internal  patients  at  a  certain  tuberculosis 
hospital  Icnew  more  about  their  condition,  questioned 
doctors  and  nurses  more  about  their  condition,  and  were 
least  satisfied  at  the  amount  of  feedback  they  were 
getting  regarding  their  condition.     Later,  Seeman  (1963) 
found  that  the  more  internal  of  a  group  of  reformatory 
inmates  (with  the  intelligence  factor  controlled  out) 
knew  more  about  the  running  of  the  reformatory,  parole, 
and  general  facts  relating  to  the  outside  world  to  which 
they  would  someday  be  returning.     Gore  and  Rotter  (1963) 
found  that  the  more  internal  of  a  southern  Negro  college 
group  were  more  inclined  to  sign  commitments  to  undertake 
freedom  marches  and  other  social  action  programs.  Strick- 
land (1963)  again  used  Negro  subjects  and  replicated  Gore 
and  Rotter's  results  with  a  comparison  of  Negroes  matched 
for  education  and  social  economic  status.     Phares  (1965) 
found  that  persons  differentiated  on  I-E  position  but 
matched  for  certain  attitudes  achieved  differential  re- 
sults when  assuming  the  role  of  "experimenters"  in  attempts 
to  promote  attitude  change  in  other  students.  Internal 
"experimenters"  were  significantly  more  successful  in 
modifying  attitudes  than  were  externals,  who  obtained  no 
significant  difference  in  attitude  shift  relative  to  a 
control  group  receiving  no  influence.     Rotter  (1966)  also 
reports  two  studies  that  failed  to  differentiate  petition 
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signers  from  non-signers,  but  specific  classroom  con- 
ditions in  these  studies  preclude  a  clear  interpretation 
of  these  results.     One  other  interesting  finding  in  this 
research  area  was  obtained  by  Straits  and  Sechrest  (1963). 
These  workers  found  that  non-smokers  were  significantly 
more  internal  than  smokers.    James,  Woodruff,  and  Werner 
(1965)  followed  this  work  with  data  showing  that,  for 
male  subjects,  smokers  who  quit  smoking  after  the  Surgeon 
General's  report  were  more  internal  than  smokers  who 
believed  the  report  but  did  not  quit.    Apparently  ex- 
pectancies concerning  one's  own  physical  destiny,  as  well 
as  other  aspects  of  environmental  control  strivings 
(reviewed  in  the  above  studies)  have  relevance  to  I-E 
position. 

Resistance  to  conformity  or  social  pressure  is  a 
final  research  area  to  which  I-E  position  seems  pertinent. 
Crowne  and  Liverant  (1963)  found  that  there  were  no 
differences  between  relatively  internal  and  relatively 
external  persons  in  a  standard  Asch  conformity  setting. 
However,  when  the  subjects  were  given  money  to  bet  on 
their  judgments,  internals  were  significantly  less  yielding 
than  externals.     Gore  (1962)  confirmed  previous  suggestive 
evidence  of  negativism  as  a  reaction  by  internals  to 
suggestion  or  attempted  manipulation.     Internals  reacted 
negatively  to  a  condition  of  subtle  efforts  at  manipulation, 
but  not  to  overt  manipulation  attempts. 
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The  overview  of  Che  experimental  results  and  the 
theoretical  bases  of  work  with  the  field  independence 
dimension  and  the  internal  control  variable  seems  to 
suggest  many  areas  of  similar  findings  and  theoretical 
congruities.     Both  a  field  independent  person  and  an 
internally  controlled  or  oriented  person  apparently 
rely  more  on  themselves  for  definition  and  evaluation 
of  their  performance  in  a  wide  variety  of  settings.  Both 
seem  to  exhibit  a  tendency  to  assume  an  active  and  re- 
sponsible role  in  the  formulation  of  attitudes  about 
past  performances  and  in  the  generation  of  future  ex- 
pectancies regarding  performance.     Both  seem  less  swayed 
by,  less  dependent  on,  and  even  more  resistant  to  ex- 
ternal sources  as  defining  or  anchoring  points  in  evaluating 
personal  performances  and  attitudes,  than  field  dependent 
and  externally  oriented  persons.     In  view  of  these 
seemingly  important  theoretical  and  experimental  con- 
gruities, it  appears  feasible  that  tests  measuring  the 
two  dimensions  would  correlate  to  some  degree,  and  that 
the  appropriate  experimental  design  would  show  similarities 
in  performance  by  field  independent  and  internally  oriented 
persons  in  contrast  to  field  dependent  and  externally 
oriented  persons.     The  study  to  be  described  below  is 
an  attempt  to  approach  the  question  of  possible  relation- 
ships between  the  two  variables  in  terms  of  possible 
similarities  in  performance  on  an  experimental  task. 


CtlAPTER  II 
HYPOTHESIS  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 


Hypothesis 

The  central  hypothesis  of  this  study  is  that  persons 
classified  as  relatively  field  independent  and  persons 
classified  as  relatively  internally  controlled  or  oriented 
will  rely  more  upon  personal  reinforcement  history  and  less 
upon  information  regarding  the  performance  of  other  persons 
in  setting  personal  expectancies  of  future  success  on  a  task 
in  comparison  to  persons  relatively  more  field  dependent 
and  relatively  more  externally  oriented  or  controlled.  In 
other  words,  given  an  experimental  situation  wherein  there 
is  a  choice  between  reliance  upon  a  personal  performance 
record  or  a  reported  record  of  performance  of  others  when 
setting  future  personal  expectancies  of  success  on  a  task, 
field  independent  and  internally  controlled  persons  will 
tend  more  than  field  dependent  and  externally  controlled 
persons  to  use  personal  success  history  rather  than  re- 
ports of  the  performance  of  others  in  setting  future  ex- 
pectancies of  success.     Persons  described  as  field  in- 
dependent and  those  described  as  internally  controlled 
will  find  reports  of  other  performances  by  other  persons 
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less  potent  as  an  anchoring  influence  when  setting  up  per- 
sonal expectancies  than  will  be  the  case  with  relatively 
more  field  dependent  and  externally  controlled  persons. 

Subjects 

Participants  in  the  study  were  100  female  college 
students.    Most  of  the  participants  were  enrolled  in  a 
basic  psychology  course  which  included,  as  a  requirement, 
participation  in  a  certain  amount  of  psychological  re- 
search.    This  motivational  factor  leads  to  the  possibility 
that  participants  might  display  a     noninvolved  or  even 
negative  attitude  that  would  influence  their  performance. 
The  experimenter  found,  however,  that  most  participants 
spontaneously  commented  upon  the  "ftin"  nature  of  the  study, 
while  only  one  person  in  the  entire  sample  seemed  dis- 
interested and  slightly  negativistic . 
Apparatus 

Materials  for  this  study  included  copies  and  answer 
sheets  for  the  Social  Reaction  Inventory  (I-E  scale),  all 
testing  equipment  for  administration  of  the  first  12 
figures  of  the  EFT,  ten  four- inch  by  ten-inch  cards  of 
white  illustration  board  material  on  which  pairs  of  lines 
were  constructed  (see  Appendix  A  for  a  photograph  of  all 
ten  cards  with  the  relative  line  lengths  and  angles),  and 
data  recording  sheets.    Appendix  B  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  data  sheet,  part  of  which  each  participant  used  for 
her  own  scoring  in  Phase  III  (to  be  explained  below)  of 
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the  study.    An  "expectancy  for  success  on  the  next  trial" 
scale  (see  Appendix  C)  was  also  constructed  on  illustration 
board,  with  a  range  of  zero  through  ten  for  description 
of  various  degrees  of  expectancy  for  success. 
Method 

For  descriptive  purposes,  the  experiment  will  be 
discussed  in  terms  of  three  phases.     Phase  I  consisted  of 
administration  of  the  I-E  scale.     Phase  II  involved  ad- 
ministration of  the  first  12  figures  of  the  EFT  in 
accordance  with  instructions  described  by  Witkin  (1950). 
Each  test  card  was  laminated  with  mylar  plastic,  and  the 
participant  used  a  grease  pencil  that  was  easily  and 
completely  erasable  to  indicate  the  location  of  each 
simple  figure.     The  use  of  the  first  12  figures  rather 
than  all  24  offers  distinct  advantages  on  the  grounds  of 
maintenance  of  participant  motivation,  reduction  of 
boredom,  and  minimization  of  possible  feelings  of  self- 
depreciation  for  apparently  bad  performance  by  some 
persons  for  whom  the  test  is  difficult.     These  advantages 
are  available  with  virtually  no  loss  of  reliability  in 
comparison  to  the  24  item  test.    Jackson  (1956)  de- 
monstrated consistent  correlations  in  the  high  .90's 
between  short  and  full  EFT  forms.     The  sum  of  times  for 
solution  of  each  of  the  first  12  EFT  figures  was  used  as 
the  index  of  field  independence.     Longer  total  times  re- 
flect relatively  greater  field  dependence. 
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Phase  III  was  introduced  with  a  set  of  instructions 
that  follows  directly  below. 

Now  I  would  like  for  us  to  switch  to  a  new  task. 
I  will  show  you  some  cards  with  two  lines  drawn  on 
each  one  (experimenter  shows  example,  not  test,  card). 
Your  job  will  be  to  detect  which  of  the  two  lines  is 
longer.     I  would  like  for  you  to  record  your  own  scores 
for  this  part  (  experimenter  explains  data  sheet). 
Before  you  see  each  card,  I  would  like  for  you  to  es- 
timate, using  the  scale  you  see  here  (explanation  of 
expectancy  for  success  scale),  how  sure  you  are  that 
you  will  be  successful  on  the  next  card.     I  will  also 
report  to  you  the  average  for  the  next  trial  for  a 
previous  group  of  girls  who  did  what  you  are  doing. 
Remember  that  the  figure  I  give  you  is  an  average  for 
a  whole  group  and  does  not  reflect  any  one  girl's 
ratings.     I  would  like  for  you  to  write  down  the  pre- 
vious average  rating  in  this  column  (pointing)  and 
your  own  rating  in  this  column  (pointing).    Now,  for 
each  card,  after  you  see  it  and  decide  which  line  is 
longer,  write  the  letter  of  your  choice  here  (pointing). 
Then  I  will  report  which  line  actually  is  longer,  and 
you  can  write  that  letter  in  the  adjoining  column.  If 
you  match  the  letters  up,  of  course  you  would  write 
a  plus  (pass)  in  this  column  (pointing)  and  if  not, 
a  minus.    We  will  do  ratings  before  you  see  each 
card.     Any  questions? 

By  having  the  participant  record  and  interpret  her  own 

performance  as  pass  or  fail,  it  was  felt  that  she  would 

be  in  closer  contact  to  her  performance  record  than  would 

have  been  the  case  if  the  experimenter  liad  directly  made 

the  interpretation. 

No  matter  which  line  the  participant  chose  for  each 

trial,  the  experimenter  reported  for  all  subjects  line 

designation  letters  that  were  matched  to  participant 

choices  for  the  first  four  trials,  a  discrepant  letter  for 

trial  five,  and  congruent  letters  again  for  the  last  five 


trials.     Thus,  all  participants  passed  the  first  four 
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trials,  failed  the  fifth,  and  passed  the  last  five  trials. 
Because  of  the  difficulty  of  card  5  (Appendix  A,  card  W-L), 
no  participant  ever  questioned  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
portedly correct  letter.     There  was  a  standard  sequence 
of  "previous  group  average  ratings"  reported  to  each 
participant.    For  trial  1,  this  number  was  2.1;  for  trial 
2,  2.15;  for  trial  3,  2.2;  for  trial  4,  2.1;  for  trial 
5,  1.95;  for  trial  6,  2.12;  for  trial  7,  2.2;  for  trial 
8,  2.16;  for  trial  9,  2.0;  and  for  trial  10,  2.2.  Each 
participant  was  also  advised  of  a  future  group  meeting 
to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  study  that 
they  were  helping  to  make  possible. 

Translating  the  central  hypothesis  discussed  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter  to  the  specific  rationale 
of  the  Phase  III  procedures,  it  can  be  seen  that  persons 
relying  on  their  own  performance  history  of  passes  and 
failures  should  diverge  away  from  ratings  around  2  (only 
slightly  sure  of  success)  in  view  of  four  straight  passes, 
one  failure,  then  five  more  passes.     Expectancy  for 
success  ratings  by  such  persons  should  move  toward  more 
confident  ratings  (see  Appendix  C).     For  externally 
oriented  and  field  dependent  persons,  the  tendency  to 
move  towards  more  confident  ratings  will  be  dampened  by 
the  information  that  a  previous  group's  average  rating 
level  remains  around  2  (only  slightly  sure  of  success). 
Therefore,  field  dependent  and  externally  oriented  persons 
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should  diverge  less  from  ratings  around  2  than  will  re- 
latively more  internal  persons  and  field  independent 
persons. 

To  examine  possible  trends  over  trials,  the  com- 
plete range  of  I-E  scores  will  be  split  at  the  median, 
with  ties  randomly  assigned  to  the  higher  or  lower  group, 
EFT  scores  will  also  be  split  at  the  median.     While  it 
is  recognized  that  it  is  dimensions  and  not  categories 
that  are  under  study,  for  purposes  of  brevity  in  de- 
scription persons  whose  EFT  scores  fall  above  the  median 
time  will  be  described  as  field  dependents,  with  those 
below  the  median  time  being  referred  to  as  field  in- 
dependents.   Applying  the  same  principle  to  I-E  scores, 
those  above  the  median  will  be  described  as  internal, 
with  those  below  the  median  classified  as  external. 

Separate  analysis  of  variance  tests  of  expectancy 
ratings  on  the  basis  of  I-E  score  median  split,  and  on 
the  basis  of  EFT  median  score  split  will  be  made. 
Further,  a  check  will  be  made  on  Rotter's  (1966)  finding 
of  no  significant  correlation  between  the  Gottschaldt 
Figures  Test  and  the  I-E  scale  by  testing  a  correlation 
of  I-E  and  EFT  scores. 


CHAPTER  III 
RESULTS  AND  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS 

Figure  I  reports  the  mean  expectancy  for  success 
ratings  over  trials  for  scores  falling  above  and  below 
the  EFT  median.    Also  shown  is  the  sequence  of  "previous 
group"  ratings.     The  overall  mean  EFT  score  in  the  pre- 
sent sample  (N=100)  is  688.2  seconds  (standard  deviation  = 
356  seconds).     These  results  appear  slightly  faster  than 
times  reported  by  Witkin  (1950)  for  the  first  12  figures. 
The  median  for  EFT  scores  fell  between  604  and  605  seconds. 

Figure  2  reports  mean  ratings  over  trials  for  scores 
falling  above  and  below  the  I-E  median.     This  experimenter 
scored  for  total  internal  choices.     The  overall  mean  I-E 
score  is  13.1  (standard  deviation  =  4.0).     This  mean  is 
quite  similar  to  that  found  for  other  college  samples 
(Rotter,  1966).     The  median  I-E  score  fell  between  12 
and  13.  Ties  were  randomly  assigned  to  upper  or  lower 
groups . 

Table  1  presents  a  summary  of  the  analysis  of  variance 
for  EFT  median  split  and  expectancy  ratings  following  the 
McNemar  (1962)  fixed  constants  case  I  model  with  classi- 
fication by  field  independence-dependence  and  trials. 
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Figure  I.     Expectancy  ratings  (ordinate  scale)  for 
relatively  field  independent  scorers  (upper  line)  and 
relatively  field  dependent  scorers  (lower  line)  over 
trials.    Dotted  line  illustrates  "previous  group"  ratings. 
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Figure  2.     Expectancy  ratings  (ordinate  scale)  for 
relatively  internal  scorers  (upper  line)  and  relatively 
external  scorers  (lower  line)  over  trials.     Dotted  line 
illustrates  "previous  group"  ratings. 
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Table  1 

Analysis  of  Variance  Summary 
for  Expectancy  Ratings  by  EFT  Median  Split 


Source 

at 

Mb 

r 

R  (EFT  split) 

1 

290 

290 

62.5** 

C  (trials) 

9 

521 

58 

12.5** 

Interaction 

9 

8 

.9 

Within 

980 

4547 

4.6 

Total 

999 

5366 

Table  2 

Analysis  of  Variance  Summary 
for  Expectancy  Ratings  by  I-E  Median  Split 


Source 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

R  (I-E  split) 

1 

49 

49 

10.0* 

C  (trials) 

9 

522 

58 

11.8** 

Interaction 

9 

4 

.7 

Within 

980 

4791 

4.9 

Total 

999 

5366 

■=  significant  at  .001 


*=signif icant  at  .01 
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The  application  of  this  model  resulted  in  an  analysis 
based  on  50  entries  per  cell.     There  is  a  highly  sig- 
nificant (.001  level)  trials  effect,  indicating  that 
scores  reliably  show  an  upward  trend.     The  more  crucial 
test  is  the  row  or  EFT  split,  and  this  effect  is  also 
highly  significant  (.001)  in  the  predicted  direction, 
indicating  that  field  independent  persons  diverge  more 
from  the  "previous  group"  ratings  than  do  field  de- 
pendent persons.     The  interaction  effect  contributed  a 
negligible  and  nonsignificant  variance. 

Table  2  reports  the  analysis  of  variance  summary 
for  expectancy  ratings  as  a  function  of  I-E  median 
split.     The  trials  effect  again  is  highly  significant. 
The  I-E  split  is  significant  at  the  .01  level  in  the 
predicted  direction,  suggesting  that  internals  diverge 
more  than  externals  from  "previous  group"  ratings.  The 
interaction  effect  here  was  also  nonsignificant. 

Further  statistical  analysis  involved  a  correlation 
of  EFT  and  I-E  scores.     If  related  in  the  predicted 
direction,  a  high  negative  correlation  would  be  expected, 
since  EFT  score  is  based  on  total  solution  time.  The 
actual  correlation  =  r.=  .017,  which  is  strikingly  not 
significant. 


CHAPTER  IV 
CONCLUSIONS  AND  SUMMARY 

The  strong  implication  of  the  data  analysis  re- 
ported in  Chapter  III  is  that  similar  behavioral  approach- 
es have  been  utilized  by  internals  and  field  independents 
relative  to  the  experimental  task.     Both  internals  and 
field  independents  diverge  more  from  the  "previous  group" 
ratings,  implying  that  such  persons  appear  less  swayed 
by  information  concerning  the  performance  of  other  people 
as  a  determining  factor  in  evaluating  personal  performances 
and  setting  future  performance  goals.     This  interpretation 
is  in  clear  support  of  the  central  hypothesis  of  this 
study,  and  confirms  the  many  previous  studies  (reviewed 
in  Chapter  I)  indicating  less  need  for  social  support 
and  guidance  on  the  part  of  persons  described  as  in- 
ternally oriented  and  field  independent.     The  present 
finding  of  less  divergence  on  the  part  of  externally 
oriented  and  field  dependent  persons  from  information 
indicating  the  performance  of  other  persons  is  another 
way  of  stating  the  same  general  principle.     Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  present  data  are  found  to  be  consistently  in 
support  of  the  hypothesis  that  similarities  in  behavioral 
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approach  can  be  observed  among  persons  described  by  test 
procedures  as  internally  controlled  or  oriented  and  those 
described  as  field  independent. 

Given  the  experimental  support  for  behavioral 
similarities  described  above,  and  the  considerable 
theoretical  overlap  between  the  concepts  of  internal 
control  and  field  independence,  it  is  apparently  confusing 
to  observe  also  a  marked  lack  of  correlation  between  tests 
measuring  the  two  variables.     In  some  cases,  the  absence 
of  expected  correlations  can  be  explained  by  a  lack  of 
reliability  in  either  or  both  of  the  tests  used.     In  the 
present  case,  this  explanation  does  not  seem  to  apply, 
since  both  tests  used  in  this  study  have  acceptable 
reliability,  and  in  the  case  of  the  EFT,  reliability 
is  outstanding. 

One  other  possible  explanation  for  the  observed 
lack  of  test  correlation  would  be  that,  while  apparently 
it  is  the  constructs  of  internal  control  and  field  in- 
dependence that  explain  the  observed  and  predicted 
differences  in  rating  behavior,  some  other  factor  is 
actually  responsible  for  the  observed  differences,  a  factor 
not  systematically  related  to  I-E  or  EFT  position.  How- 
ever, this  explanation  does  not  appear  feasible  in  view  of 
the  considerable  prior  experimental  evidence  for  the  con- 
struct validity  of  both  areas  under  study.     The  theoretical 
congruities  formerly  discussed  are  not  of  passing  importance. 
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One  final  possible  explanation  would  be  to  view 
the  EFT  and  I-E  scale  as  subtests  or  as  parts  of  a 
"battery"  aimed  at  tapping  a  quite  general  dimension 
as  yet  undefined,  but  probably  related  to  social  in- 
dependence.   Using  this  analogy,  one  would  not  expect  the 
various  "subtests"  to  correlate  necessarily.    An  often 
applied  principle  of  test  construction  is  to  compose  a 
battery  of  subtests  that  show  low  intercorrelations .  An 
example  of  this  procedure  would  be  the  Wechsler  intelligence 
scales,  in  which  individual  subtests  contribute  to  total 
score,  but  often  show  little  or  no  intercorrelation  with 
other  subtests.     Viewed  in  a  similar  way,  EFT  and  the  I-E 
scale  could  both  contribute  to  the  general  dimension  of 
social  independence  (thus  allowing  for  the  significant 
differences  in  behavior  found  in  the  present  study)  but 
could  summate  as  relatively   nonoverlapping  subtest  con- 
tributions.    This  possibility  seems  the  most  plausible 
at  this  stage  of  progress  in  the  two  research  areas  in 
question. 

This  general  problem  also  illustrates  the  increasingly 
recognized  need  for  convergent  validity  approaches  in  the 
area  of  personality  research.     Converging  on  a  personality 
variable  with  a  variety  of  tests  and  construct  approaches 
seems  to  offer  some  utility  in  avoiding  the  possible  pro- 
blem of  blinding  oneself  by  overconcern  with  the  potential 
inclusiveness  of  a  single  personality  test  or  construct  in 
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attempting  to  account  for  too  much  of  the  total  variance 
relative  to  some  personality  dimension.     If  EFT  scores 
and  I-E  scale  scores  can  be  shown  to  possess  predictive 
value  in  some  sort  of  a  pooled  prediction  equation,  for 
example,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  method  of  choice  over 
focusing  upon  one  test  approach  as  sufficient  for  pre- 
dicting something  as  complex  as  a  personality  dimension. 

In  summary,  this  study  has  investigated  possible 
relationships  between  the  variable  of  field  independence- 
dependence  and  that  of  internal-external  control.  After 
reviewing  relevant  literature  in  both  areas,  an  ex- 
perimental design  was  described  for  testing  possible 
relationships.    Participants  were  tested  for  their 
positions  on  the  variables  under  study  by  use  of  the 
EFT  and  the  I-E  scale.     Experimental  conditions  were  set 
up  to  involve  the  choice  of  emphasis  upon  personal 
reinforcement  history  or  the  reinforcement  history  of 
other  persons  as  an  important  anchor  in  setting  up 
personal  expectancies  for  success  on  future  trials  of 
an  experimental  task. 

When  persons  were  identified  by  test  score  as  above 
or  below  median  score  points  on  the  dimensions  under  study, 
comparisons  were  made  between  higher  and  lower  scorers 
in  terms  of  expectancy  for  success  ratings.    Analysis  of 
variance  indicates  a  highly  significant  difference  in 
approach  to  expectancy  ratings  as  a  function  of  both  field 
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independence  versus  field  dependence  and  internal  versus 
external  control.    Field  independent  persons  and  internally 
oriented  persons  use  personal  reinforcement  history  as  an 
index  to  future  performance  goals  more  than  do  field  de- 
pendent persons  and  externally  oriented  persons,  who  look 
more  to  the  reported  performance  of  others  as  a  cue  for 
personal  expectancies  regarding  future  performance.  The 
experimenter  feels  that  the  present  study  has  contributed 
to  the  construct  validation  of  both  the  I-E  and  field  in- 
dependence-dependence constructs,  and  perhaps  has  pointed 
out  suggestive  possibilities  for  further  studies  of  re- 
lationships between  the  two  variables.     Possible  ex- 
planations for  an  observed  lack  of  correlation  between 
tests  measuring  the  two  variables  under  study  were  dis- 
cussed. 
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APPENDIX  B 


Scoring  Sheet 

Name  

Age  

Sdt.  No. 


Trials Response Pass  or  Fail Previous  group Your 
 expectancy  expectancy 

Trial  1   


Trial  2 


Trial  3 


Trial  4 


Trial  5 


Trial  6 


Trial  7 


Trial  8 


Trial  9 


Trial  10 


EFT  1   

EFT  2   

EFT  3   

EFT  4   

EFT  5   

EFT  6   

EFT  7   

EFT  8   

EFT  9   

EFT  10  

Total   

RSRI  total  I  = 
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APPENDIX  C 


Expectancy  for  Success  Scale 


1  2  3  4  5  

very                   increasingly  moderately 

sure                   more  sure  sure 

I  will                than  1  or  2  of 

not                     that  I  will  success 

succeed  succeed 


6  7   8  9  10 

fairly  almost  quite 

sure  certainly  certainly 

of  sure  of  sure  of 

success  success  success 
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